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MARK FOR PRESERVATION 


HIBBOLETHS, too often given only lip-service, inevitably become 
empty phrases, and even those who die for them may be unaware 
that they have forgotten their meaning. This occurs frequently in this 
day when propaganda so deliberately and skilfully employed and a 
good slogan wins half the battle. “Liberty, equality, fraternity” 
summed up a cause whose fundamental nobility could not be ques- 
tioned, yet there were those who did violence for it and themselves 
laid down their lives with no true comprehension of the meaning of 
liberty or equality or fraternity. Our great American principle of 
“freedom of religion” is worth fighting to preserve, for instance, but 
only if religion itself outlasts the storm. So, too, is the “freedom of 
the press” ~if freedom is not confused with license. The American 
“way of life” is overwhelmingly important to defend but it is also 
important to know that this way of life is more than radios and auto- 
mobiles, tuxedos and beauty parlors, a full dinner pail and a Wool- 
worth’s in every hamlet. Only spiritual values can be the proper end of 
any “way of life” and the material must take its place duly as means 
to that end. In these times, the truth that “man does not live by bread 
alone” cannot be too often repeated. 
In all of our present girding for defense, the fact that we are not 
uniting to preserve as the ultimate end the physical America but the 
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America of the intangibles. It may be difficult, for instance, to define 
comprehensively what we call “American culture,” so definitely a part 
of the “American way,” but we know that our plains and rivers, our 
mountains and lakes, would not compensate for its loss. And it must 
be our deep concern lest in any effort to preserve it we triumph over its 
foes only to find that it meanwhile has vanished. 

Now more than ever, then, we should jealously guard all that we 
have so laboriously and painstakingly erected in the fields of culture. 
Whatever sacrifices we may be called upon to make, these should be 
regarded as the inner citadels, the last to be defended, the last to be 
surrendered. It has been fashionable in the past to deprecate America’s 
achievements in the arts but in more recent years this fallacy has been 
exposed. Even before the war we, Americans, were increasingly more 
conscious of our artistic development and potentialities, despite the fact 
that this consciousness was sometimes bedeviled by chauvinists; we were 
indeed at last to realize that in certain fields we led the world. With 
the advent of war, the United States has become the repository of much 
that was precious in the European heritage. This privilege is rare and 
the responsibilities weighty. 

THE CaTHo.ic Poetry Society oF AMERICA, which publishes 
this magazine, may not be widely ranked among the most important 
cultural activities of our country, but it has a definite and hard-won 
place. This April it will complete its tenth year and, with this issue, 
SPIRIT closes its seventh. The age of both is not remarkable, com- 
pared to other organizations and publications, but it is nevertheless 
significant in the field of poetry which has unhappily been dogged by 
instability of ventures. Both the Society and the magazine represent 
a definite achievement, one which was begun in times whose major 
auguries pointed to failure. That they outrode the menaces of ado- 
lescence is symptomatic of their health, but this health is no more than 
the loyalty of members on one hand, of subscribers on the other. And 
their histories, short though these are, justify the conviction that their 
major work lies ahead. It is not out of place, then, in these days when 
uncertainty clouds the lives of men, that the publishers and the editors 
of SPIRIT should attempt to read its future as accurately as possible 
and without blindness in regard to the risks which may be ahead. Nor 
is it out of place for us to lay before all those who have made this 
magazine a possibility, the thought, accompanied implicitly by a plea, 
that SPIRIT, too, is not merely a matter of so many pages for the 
physical senses but definitely among those intangibles which should be 
marked for preservation as long as we, a people, have the indomitable 
courage to survive. 
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CONVENT CEMETERY—MOUNT CARMEL 


Dusk: and the shadows keep the blessed enclosure, 

Intone the breeze to Compline’s ultimate lay, 

Whisper the cloister to the last composure, 

Bar out the secular and alien day, 

Bring the Great Silence that, alone and lonely, 

Each virgin body in its narrow cell— 

Long tenantless of Love—may listen only 

Through the long vigil for the rising bell. 

A tender interlude, this peaceful night 

Here with the old, old pines above the river, 

The long familiar crucifix, the white 

And Maiden Mother, close to Christ forever, 

The sure futility of time’s last fetter .. . 

Night will be good; and Morning will be better. 
SISTER MARY ST. VIRGINIA. 


STILLBIRTH 


Her flesh filed to a needle-point of pain 

Stitched a frail hem between Time snipped and finished 
And Time to be—unraveled, undiminished, 

Whose pattern even love can not make plain. 


And somewhere—who knows where?—the needle dulled, 
And he, the one so long in darkness tended, 

Fair fabric of unselfish hope, was ended, 

Past mending in a single seam or fold. 


I know his face was beautiful to see: 

The coarser thread of years, though, might have marred it. 
Her hungry heart will hug her dream and guard it 

More surely now that it can never be. 


Such strands of love were woven in that child 
It could not well adorn a lesser cradle 
Than His Who works the loom and held the needle. 
In love conceived Love takes it undefiled. 
JOHN MAHER MURPHY. 
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TO THOMAS 


Ancient disciple, you whose hand was thrust 
Into your risen Master’s wounded side, 
Who with your eyes must see Him living, since 
With those same eyes you watched Him while He died; 


There is a truth your doubt makes doubly true 
Who said, “I will believe it when I see,” 
It was your sight that gave belief to you: 
It is belief that gives my sight to me. 
FRANCES HOLMSTROM. 


IN DAYS OF WRATH 
So go you as if He were walking by your side! 


Maker of Men—long dead—still lives: 

His blood your benediction, His cause your compass here. . . 
Him too they crushed with bitter blow; 

Him too they failured, traitored, dispossessed — 

invaded His simple kingdom with a kiss— 

His friendly banner trampled in the dust. 

Him too they hailed Fifth-columnist, jeered, spat upon, 
Whose ways were peace and loyalty to all men. 

Him too they stilled for Caesar’s sake: — 

Caesar—The State—The Nation—Democracy. 


O world-weary, Time-stained traveler— 

doubter who yet believes, loser yet lover, 

forsaken but not forsaker— 

though rough your road, bewildering be the way, 

bitter as brine the world’s irrevocable reward— 

remember days darker more horrible than this: 

the Heart that hungered for all love and was denied, 

the Soul that sowed all faith, reaped only thorns, 

the crimson feet that climbed the ancient hill, 

the hands that held all friendship, come to this: 

the spikes of hate— 

the vinegared sponge against those livid lips. 
DONALD J. PAQUETTE. 











SLEEP 


To fling myself from off a steep 
To end a care, 

I do not dare, 

But I dare 

Sink through labyrinths of sleep. 


The ferns of slumber are so deep 

I leave there 

Hours I have no liking for 

Days that I have lived before, 
Thoughts that I would think no more— 
Oh I’ve gnawed them bare! 


They, within these caves are sealed; 
In the morning all is healed, 
I am happy as before. 
No one weeps and none deplore, 
None find corpses by the door; 
Time is lost, but what’s it for? 
Slumber is my shield. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


CITY SHOWER 


People stand willy-nilly in the lee 

Of awnings, where they listlessly 

Inspect the wares they have no heart to buy, 
Or peer with rain-stung faces at the sky. 


Feet that have duties strangely stay, 

Like any idler’s, in a passageway; 

Eyes lately bent on pleasure rest content 
With sparrow’s play upon the wet cement. 


So does the rain unbidden visit earth 

Without a thought of man’s chagrin or mirth: 

In some far place God saw a thirsty flower, 

And thought of filling it today, this hour. 
JOACHIM SMET, O.CARM. 
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FOR SOME CONTEMPORARY POETS 
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I'd give you Shakespeare on the nettle, Danger. 
But wisdom before Marx you long since banned. 


Must gesture, meant for popular consumption, 
Make decision foreign to your hand? 


Must whimpering be public exhibition? 
Remember, if you please, poets have been men, 


Who kept life’s rendezvous with muscled courage. 
This is a time for muscled minds again. 
EARL DANIELS. 


BOY AND CREEKWATER 


Once in the barn he saw a belt of light, 

Spotted with dust, unreel from a high slit 

And churn a dazzling pool upon the hay. 

He is remembering, striding the creek path 

And touching land embroidered by sun and trees: 
The hay is this open field; the slit, the sky; 

And churning motes are birds and leaves in air; 
And when he cuts them, his boy’s heart is shaken 
More than by wind’s loud talk. Here are the trees 
Stretching away to pinpoints on the pasture, 

And there, the creek, a racing slush of white 
Runs with him. He can take the creek and bend it 
Wilfully, see it slipping, writhing, uttering 

With its fierce voice against the yielding hills. 
Before him the trees’ roots gasp in open air 

And bosoms of the rocks turn white, then black, 
Then white again with curling plates of foam. 
His mind’s thought washed in two by the creekwater 
Is drowned by it: he sees the beaded rain, 

Feels the roiled mud, and over him the cows 
With their thin spears of legs piercing the surface. 
He dreams of anger, the storm. Strangely, he feels 
The leaves of fall painting the tips of waves, 

His waves that ride against the world of boulders 
And moulds them with an ever-writhing hand. 











Where is a greater book to nod over—this creck 

With paragraphs of spray, periods of froth, 

And scum like ribbons, a waterfall or two? 

What would he do, he ponders, if the noise 

And cream of forest were his, and earth a gash 

For him to work in? He smiles; it speaks to him. 

He feels as if his running feet were water, 

His thoughts the waves that plow against the hills. 
DANIEL SMYTHE. 


I WOULD DEFINE MY LOVE 


Here on the flyleaf of the garish day, 

Here at the noonday of the long despair 

I write the grave inconsequence of words. 

When men stampede in panic stricken herds 
Down tangled roads of thought, 

Speech dies without the seal of action there, 

And even song, cast forth, must come to naught, 
Lost in the blowing pockets of the air. 


Shall I then sit apart in a sun stupor 

Out of the rush of the bewildered feet 

And fan my heart to keep it fresh and cool 

And say “O beautiful . . .” and say “O sweet... 
Watching the butterflies that try to settle 

On wet leaves in a water lily pool? 


” 


No, for my heart is on the road with these 
Spiritual refugees, 
And I would flee the grim inaction of words 
And the paralysis of wish and dream. 
How can a man in love sit still and stare? 
O people of earth, if I am not with you, running and crying, 
It is that I am paging hurriedly 
Through wordless volumes of reality 
To find what love has indicated there. 
I would define my love in some incredible penance 
Of which no impotent language is aware. 
JESSICA POWERS. 
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LIFTED ROD 


The snowdrifts in my barnyard rose 
Much higher than my head; 

I dug deep paths to here, to there— 
From task to task they led. 


The weeks were cold, I walked these paths, 
I took their moulds to heart; 

Until one day a warm sun shone 
And spread the walls apart. 


And as I walked these spreading paths 
(For they spread wider out) 
I heard behind me chariots, 
And I heard Pharaoh’s shout. 
ALBERT EISELE. 


LADY OF O. 


By the seven stars of her halo 

By her seven swords of woe 

Oh Holy Spirit anneal my pen 

To utter sweet words for. the ears of men 
In praise of the Our Lady of O. 


With seven O’s we salute Thee 

Each evening as Christmas comes; 
We hail thee adazzle with sunset gold 
Repeating prophecies new and old 
Like salvoes of guns and drums. 


O Woman, the word in Thy keeping 
Thy secret from God most High, 

Shall soon be whispered over the earth 
And men shall listen and leap for mirth 
Like stars in the Christmas sky. 


O Lady, lone tent in the battle 
Where our Leader awaits his time; 

















Though the day grow darker and Satan scorn 
The tide of battle shall veer at morn 
When He sallies forth to the cheer of horn 
And trumpet and timbrel-chime. 


O Stalk on the brink of blossom 

Shooting green through the frosty mire; 

The peoples pray for thy Spring to come 
And the mighty ones of the earth go dumb 
For the Flower of the World’s Desire. 


O Tower of Grace untrespassed 
Since Eden by God’s decree; 

At thine ivory spire and jasper gate 
The pining kindred of Adam wait 
For the turning of Christ the Key. 


O Damsel more welcome than morning 
To a world gone blind since the fall; 

The stars go pale at Thy sandals’ sound 
And skylines glimmer, and men peer round 
For a virgin in simplest homespun gowned 
With the Sunrise under her shawl. 


O milk-and-honey-run Mountain 

Whence the crystal Cornerstone 

Shall issue unsullied by tool or hand 

The Stone that shall fasten each race and land 
Together like flesh and bone. 


O City ashine on the hill-tops 

The nations uplift their eyes 

~From rainy island and sunken sea 

And the ends of the earth they throng to Thee 
To dwell in thy Christ-lit skies. 


By the seven stars of Thy halo 
By Thy seven swords of woe 
Forgive us O Lady these phrases worn 
In praise of Thy season with God unborn 
O ineffable Lady of O. 
JAMES J. GALVIN, C.SS.R. 
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THE LOST SONGS 


They came like birds upon a day in spring, 

Those fancies, once; they arched against the mind 
Like birds in flight against the blue of sky. 
Unapproachable, lovely, swift of wing, 

Scorning the lime-twigs and the nets of rhyme, 
They wheeled, were beautiful and went soaring by. 


They come no more where waits the falconer, 
For all his skill; they will not come again. 
Yet once, afar, to sight a sudden gleam, 
Only hint of their flying’s beat and stir, 
Would still the giant, quiet laugh of Time 
At empty art, oh, knowing nor youth nor dream. 
J. G. E. HOPKINS. 


BACCHUS IN IRELAND 


Star dust sprinkled on his shoulders, 
Spots ambrosia! on his vest, 

He bedazzled all beholders 

As he staggered toward the west. 
Sated with the wines Falernian, 
High with draughts of Hippocrene, 
Seeking for the shores Hibernian 
And a cruse of true potheen! 
When he found his journey ended, 
And he tasted Irish Dew, 
(Sunshine, smoke, and spirit blended) 
Sure a soul within him grew! 
“Farewell Helicon forever, 

Pagan friends and fields, farewell! 
By Avoca’s trailing river, 

Tis my purpose for to dwell!” 


May rheumaticks rend and rack us, 
If we’ve magnified this tale— 
Usquebaugh transfigured Bacchus 
From a god into a Gael! 

ALBERT DOYLE. 














BOY WITH A BIRD 


I saw him hold the bird, and thought: 
is this the thing that mischief brought? 


And, as I saw him gently reach 
beneath it, I prepared for speech. 


But something that I felt held back 
my words: his was no boyish lack. 


I saw the mind collaborate 
with heart, inspect at length and wait 


until with feeling, warm and light, 
he knew that everything was right. 


I saw him measure with his eye 
its strength, and give it back to sky. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 


MEDIATION 


There are new ways to cope with wilfulness, 
And so bring peace. The wind can rise tonight, 
The chill fog lower, and with healing press 
Against a shoreline, shutting out the light 

Of town and city; pestilence can sweep 

Through armies and bring everlasting sleep. 


Our wilfulness can start the stone of hate 

Rolling down inclines of the months ahead, 

But the long path today may deviate, 

And faith like a warm benediction spread; 
Prayers can turn patterns, that are woven of fear, 
To freedom; men of destiny appear. 


So, by these ways we did not understand, 
Peace can evolve, made by no human hand. 
MARGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS. 
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BLACKOUT FOR A BRITISH MOTHER 


She has no ears to hear and heed 
The siren scream tonight; 

Nor eyes to see the bitter dark, 
The light or lack of light— 

The blackout is her camouflage 
For heart and ear and sight! 


But yonder on the grim frontier 
Where men must fight and die 

Her heart is in the sullen zone 
Of battle, low and high— 

Her man is in the muddy ditch, 
Her boy is in the sky! 


She hears the angry cannonade; 
She sees the pits of mire, 

The flaming wings of war above 
The fields of tangled wire— 

Her man is in the night patrol, 
Her boy is in the fire! 


The black alarm is not for her; 
But yonder, low and high, 
She hears the crash of guns. She sees 
The smoking wings go by— 
Her man is on the Dover cliffs,. 
Her boy is in the sky! 
ALOYSIUS COLL. 


WISDOM FOR HARD USE 


The soul in its high room 
stores wisdom for hard use 
to save the heart from doom, 
the heart that has no house. 


Strong soul, I would be one 
with you as one I seem 

with this frail heart undone 
by glamour, disaster and dream. 
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In storm you laugh, for you love 
mad wind driving his herd 

of clouds; you sing above 

the thunder’s terrible word. 


So from your tower you saved 
us when our dykes went down. 
You sang. The waters raved. 
Strangely we did not drown. 


Mark us again. Make haste. 
Speak. We are sick with fear. 
Here’s a bleak white waste, 
here’s iron sleet and here 


straightway we must go. 

We march upon the plain. 

O sing—that we may know, 

may know we are not slain. 
GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 


INDIRECT REPLY 
“Why don’t these poets write of something new!”—A Certain Critic 


Ah, Pegasus, these roads have all been traveled: 

You know each lowway, skyway, all too well. 

There is no narrow winding lane unraveled, 

No path whereon your hoofbeats never fell. 

And yet—as long as Man can speak your name 

You shall be ridden; hold no hope of peace: 

The landscape changes—never twice the same; 

As lovely here as in your ancient Greece; 

The landscape ‘changes—but our hearts retain 

Ancestral longings, keep the primal fires 

By which are forged again—and yet again, 

The iron bit and spurs of our desires— 

And Man will sing of sorrow, love and pain 

And one far journey—till the last be slain. 
MARION DOYLE. 
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FOR A RADIANT HOUR 


Not while you wear your sober gown of reason, 
Will this immaculate bloom, this shattering 
Of sky in a pale and scentless spring 
Be to your polished heart a lustrous season. 
You may not know in any adult way 
The old enchantment. This hushed delight 
Is for the artless and the awed whose sight 
Is single still. Only the fortunate may 
Receive the bright bequest and jubilantly wear, 
With the ease and arrogance of one endowed, 
The brief, bewildering jewels of a cloud 
Spangling his sleeve and twinkling in his hair; 
And for a radiant hour grow young and wise, 
Bewitched—the dust of heaven in his eyes. 

ANNE BLACKWELL PAYNE. 


ANIMA MEA 


My Lord has come down to live in a strange place 
Of poor dust and blight, 

In a dwelling made for Him of the wrong 

And the right. 


And being a King of song and of wisdom, 

With Truth as a star, 

There were better lands than mine for His shining 
By far. 


But He did not choose them. Rather He sought me 
As birds seek their nest. 

(He has been a long time winning my poor heart’s 
Unrest.) 


I should have preferred His presence found swiftly 
In love from a friend. 

There is for me, rather, loneliness until 

The end. 


MARY FABIAN WINDEATT. 











AND JESUS WEPT 


The gentle are swift with a hundred small wings of relief 
To a woman’s grief. 


But the strong are unsinewed, 
Molten within, 

At the linn 

Of a man’s tears... . 





SISTER MARY BERTRAND, O.M. 


THOUGHTS IN THE NIGHT 


I am in love with quietness— 

not silence— 

for the blotting out of sound 

leaves an inward voice crying— 

but the ending of day’s clamor, and the spell 
that hushes down to pianissimo 

night wind and bird and insect calms my being 
to find eternal words the spirit hides— 
stillness that is as darkness incomplete, 
half lit as mist, 

and wrapping peace about me like a prayer. 


Groping among flowers in a dark garden, 
children of the night, 

we know only 

their scent and coolness— 

for who could tell us of the glory 

of the oncoming day? 


7 


Time is our pitiful word 

that strives to measure and span 

the unbridged, 

the restless curve, inept and blindly traced 

that tries to fit our dream of form and space 

to the formless and spaceless, 

to the vastness that hurls back the foolish word, 

and brushes out with light our trembling line. 
CHARLES BALLARD. 
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THE MIDDLE YEARS 


Love pauses here after the turbulent sowing, 

The toilsome ripening, the tragic mowing. 

Love pauses here for respite of rich peace, 

Before the numbing frost, the cold wind blowing. 
JAMIE FRANCIS HESS. 


BOY IN SPRING 


He knows the rumor spread concerning earth 
Saying the willows by the pond turn green, 
That woods are restless and the small brooks freed 
From bonds of winter. His young eyes are keen 
For crimson alder and the maples fire. 
He sees far more in imminence than hinted 
When sap is coursing through the pointed boughs 
Where emeralds are stored and gold is minted. 
He shares earth’s period of genesis, 
There is no other time so brief as this. 
KATHERINE VAN DER VEER. 


GALWAY 


I must go back to Galway, 

To the sea-swept strand at home 
And out beyond the headland cliffs 
Where booming breakers foam. 


I must go back to Galway, 

Spiked with tall, stiletto spars 
That pierce the cobalt mornings 
And at night time nudge the stars. 


I’m going back to Galway! 
There’s a song upon my lips 
And in my heart a thrilling whirl 
Of sea and sand and ships. 
Ve. PLUNKETT PEARSE. 





BIOGRAPHY OF POETRY 


Along the moor the mystic goes 
Between the heather and the rose, 

Her sandals pliant as the grass 

Where blue-bells drop their liquid glass. 
Pleasure in her supple tread 

Wes less than Grape upon the Bread 
But more than may girls at the dance 
With knights before a brave advance. 


This golden lady came before 

We heard her step. We heard the door 
Swing in the wind upon the latch 

When she came under our humble thatch. 
Bede and Hilda asked her in 

And while the merry halls with din 

Were loud that early Yuletide day, 

One silent man began to pray, 

One Caedmon who within his stall 

Heard harp and timbrel musical. 

And all who knew him when he spoke 
Were sure black spirits since had broke 
The bonds he fashioned for his tongue, 
This laboring friar who had not sung. 
For Caedmon early swept the house 

That held his bridegroom, Lord and spouse. 
The whole day through he worked and prayed 
Until the day this lady stayed 

And talked with him forever after 
Teaching songs too deep for laughter, 
Sengs whose singing made that voice 

As sweet as any choir boy’s. 


What is this voice above the wind, 
What is this song it leaves behind? 
Perhaps this very voice I hear 

Is what old Caedmon in that year, 
When holly burned against the leaves, 
When mistletoe was hung in sheaves, 
Heard in his chapel by the sea. 
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Whatever beauty this may be 
It is the same that made a bard 
Of the holy monk of Hildegarde. 


The lady came by spring this way, 
Leaving the cities, leaving the bay, 
And walked in our cathedral towns. 
No wonder why she faintly frowns, 
For long extinguished is that light 
That set her Lover’s house aright, 
That lonely flame that like a spark 
Played on each buttress in the dark 
And gave the ivy on the wall 

The fire of shadowed leaves in fall. 
And now the nave and choir are bare 
Save for the deep and heavy air, 
Save for the spider walling up 

The barren Ark, the empty Cup. 
The chapter room is draughty now. 
Nowhere is heard the honest plow 
That once through Norman casements came 
Whispering a holy, holy name. 


As quick as sunlight on the sand 

The mystic lady took my hand 

And hastened out from whence she heard 
No holy sound, no holy word. 

We walked beside the open sea 

Where gulls were winging endlessly, 
And at her call the world stood still. 
No corner of the air could fill 

With brightness such as covered round 
All breathing things upon that ground. 
One Bird, with fire and flame between 
Him and His fellow birds, was seen. 
Above the lady’s brow He hovered 
When at once He swooped and covered 
All the loveliness of earth. 

With fog and cloud about their girth 

I followed with my eye their flight 
Into a grey and starless night. 
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The rust on the petal, the worm on the rose, 
The spring that sleeps beneath the snows, 
All I feel and touch and see 

Will never bring her back to me. 


No peace we ask but only swords 

To wound us into what are words, 
Words that into music fall 

From the parched lip that tastes of gall. 
Above the bombs and fire in air 

We seek our beauty everywhere. 

Vain is the foot that follows free 

The blasted harp of liberty. 

The oil that oozes from the lake 

Is so much acid for our sake. 

The soiled and steaming tower at last 
Bids the heart break and the tongue fast. 


But in some strange and pallid hour, 

In the time of frost and the winter flower, 

Again we'll follow what was lost, 

The golden lady, the Holy Ghost, 

Into the highlands, by the sea, 

Where the sharp air is bright and free 

And Caedmon chisels an ivory song 

The whole year out, the whole year long. 
ROBERT DAVID O'BRIEN, S.J. 


DUST AND A DREAM 


- 


Once all your dreams were blessed as dust 
And all dust as your sweeter dreams. 
Ah, little dream and dance of dust, 
Never dare beg completer dreams. 
Never desire, without some word, 
The dream’s act grown to stormy blood. 
Dust and a dream are deeds enough— 
One, glory, and one, fortitude. 

ALBERT CLEMENTS. 
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HEART-MADE MUSIC 


Only slow music of the heart is tamed 

In two-four measures of a mortal drum 
Whose patterns are all counted out and named 
By time, and loudest when the heart is numb. 
Hear the fear-birds pulsing rapid themes, 
Catch caesuras of ecstasy or pain, 

Learn breathless music of desire and dreams 
Or tireless music of the solstice rain. 


Music of wood and wire and threatened air, 

Music lost from a square or heart-shaped box 

Rushes down like the wind on string or hair 

Or murmurs words unmade, unorthodox, 

And thrusts me terrored into sound alone, 

To lose the heart-made music of my own. 
MARY-VIRGINIA ROSENFELD. 


PRELUDE 


Fear is the rhythm now that underlies 

Each common ‘thing we do, each word we say, 
It is a river feeding on Spring snow 

The eyes cannot conceal nor words allay. 

I stay awake at night to watch you sleep, 
Your arms above your head and I, alone, 
Asking the quiet night how I can keep 

The terror out that turns the pulse to stone. 


While through the window, though I draw the shade 
The world walks in with eyes that seek your hand, 
Curled like a child’s and filled with shadow now. 
I switch the light on and you understand 
Fear that outwatches midnight, laughs at noon, 
Inhabits stars and settles on the moon. 

GLADYS MCKEE. 











FRAGMENTS AND TRIVIALITIES 


By JoHN GILLAND BruNINI 


MONG the symbols of our times, perhaps some future historian 
will place the microscope; and in his day it may be that “‘isola- 
tion” will have a meaning as important in other fields as it now has in 
the characterization of political thinking. The isolation of the atom 
in physics, of germs in medicine, of elements in chemistry, are phrases 
with which we are already very familiar. But there is also an isolation 
which has seeped into and now threatens to overflood the field of litera- 
ture. Like the microscope, it is intent on the detail and, in such ex- 
amination of the part, the whole, to which it contributes, is neglected. 
Even many poets ignore or forget the advice to see life steadily and to 
see it whole so great is their absorption with fragments which, unre- 
lated in any synthesis, are more frequently trivial than significant. 
They report on the minutiae of life with an avidity which disdains 
selectivity, which lets down the bars to sheep and goat alike. 

The poet, of course, has ample precedents provided in the other 
branches of literature. The novel, whose form was never set in any 
mold of regulatory norms—the reader, who expects a story, one that 
progresses from one point and arrives at some logical end, is today dis- 
missed with a sneered “‘Naive!”—has become acclaimedly more and 
more formless. A single episode, a conversation, a characterization has 
become substance for a short story. In the theater, where climax has 
heretofore been considered an essential in comedy as well as in drama, 
idiosyncrics chatter about many things and come to no important con- 
clusion—the curtain drops finally because of customary time limitations 
and for no good reason which might not have prevailed fifteen minutes, 
a half-hour earlier. “A slice of life,” one critic exclaims, while another 
mouths a few suave phrases about “‘a social document.” 


In America there is a mounting passion for information, without 
concern that there can be a distinction between information and knowl- 
edge, without concern that the facts are undigested and unrelated. 
Seemingly, it is important to know that a popular actress has con- 
tracted her fourth Reno marriage; that a debutante has made a twenty- 
five thousand dollar bow to society; that a bartender in Tahiti recites 
Verlaine; that a hoofer spilled coffee on his one unpawned suit; and 
that Tommy, aged ten, has transferred his interest from a policeman’s 
to an aviator’s career. But the facts stand alone and if they have any 
significance deponent sayeth not. This is shoddy service from even the 
novelists, the short story writers and the playwrights; from the poet, 
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not inaccurately termed an artist, it is a more tragic failure whether it 
be caused by ignorance, arrogance, indolence or easy conformity. 

Yet it is no secret, shared only by those who editorially read 
annually thousands of manuscripts submitted in rhyme and meter, that 
the baldly reportorial has enamoured the verse maker. The evidence 
lies publicly in many quarters—the religious magazine with its own 
rhymster’s version of the Magdalen story, a repetition of but not an 
improvement on that of the Evangelists; the women’s magazine with its 
neatly-boxed, neatly, ten-syllabled, fourteen-lined sonneteer’s wish that 
her beloved were cruel rather than indifferent; the quasi-liberal journal 
with its ragged, capitalless idomatics describing the boilermaker’s de- 
fiant purchase of a silk shirt; the “best verse” magazine prize winner (the 
award a copy of the donor’s latest “volume”) which courageously pro- 
claims that winter merely seems like death but actually nourishes the 
roots of spring. Only a little study on the part of the layman, a novice 
at poetry-reading, is needed to discover that verse is being put to uses 
of the platitudinous and the superficial. He will also find that there 
are some who are conscious of this trend and strive against it honestly 
only to fall into practices which have inherent fallacies of their own. 
For there is also a swing to the other side for the pendulum; and thus 
there is also a school of versifiers who force significances into detail and 
incident which have no capacity for them. He will know these writers 
by their pseudo-mysticism which gives in many instances equal value 
to every subject they examine—the blade of grass, the falling apple, 
the centipede, the yearling and the Child of Bethlehem. There are 
tricks of over-dignifying which are tossed off as urbanely as those of 
cynicism. Cynicisms themselves are palmed off for satire when their 
perpetrators are disillusioned and bitter about everything and obviously 
unaware that the satirist vigorously attacks and holds up to ridicule 
because he also vigorously believes. And it might be said that one of 
the functions of satire is to strip from life its excrescences—its foibles, 
its pretensions, its vanities and its superficialities—and bring man back to 
the true meaning of his existence. 

Meanwhile it remains unquestionable that the poet, above all other 
writers, has the power to invest what might otherwise remain trivial 
with significance, to take the commonplace and make of it a thing of 
beauty and inspiration, or to imbue an incident, narrowly personal in 
its origin, with a universality of force capable of shaking the hearts 
of all who have understanding of his words. His proper endowment is 
of that nature which imposes obligations in proportion to the magni- 
tude and highness of what has been given. Whereas his vision need not 
exclusively be focused above the mundane, it should have such breadth 
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that it discerns in the mundane the Spirit that moveth all. And his 
very function as an artist leads along the road away from isolation of 
parts from the whole, even when with ideals that ring strangely in a 
chaotic world he must individually pursue a lonely course on which he 
will only meet “lonely, scattered kin.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Philosophy in the Poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson, by Estelle 
Kaplan. New York: Columbia University Press. $2.25. 

The significance of this volume to the non-academic reader of 
poetry rests in the nature of the study rather than in the quality of 
the author’s criticism. Miss Kaplan’s purpose is not the evaluation of 
Robinson’s ideas either in the realm of poetry or of philosophy, but 
the explanation of the origin, growth and tendency of certain funda- 
mental attitudes on life. She finds that Robinson was influenced by 
Hardy, Schopenhauer and Royce, and that his philosophy of life was 
confessedly the material of his poetry. The pessimism and materialism 
of which he was accused by many reviewers is regarded as an unfor- 
tunate imputation; Robinson, the author feels, was a fatalist who 
believed that, by unyielding courage, a man might achieve personal 
victory over the necessary evils of life. The book itself is not alto- 
gether clear on the meaning of certain essential terms, and the ascription 
of fanciful headings to the main divisions of the text seems to stultify 
the title. 

Nevertheless there is much to be said for the attempt which Miss 
Kaplan has made. She is one of the first critics in the academic ranks 
who has had the courage to explain a major modern poet on the only 
ground worthy of serious study, namely, his philosophy of life. Ancient 
prejudice against philosophic investigation of literature, fortified by the 
lamentable attempts of well-intentioned amateurs to make Shakespeare 
and other imaginative geniuses conform to patterns of thought, has 
worked against the just interests of intelligent readers. Poetry no less 
than other branches of modern literature is no longer to be discussed as 
style or manner; its primary importance consists in the reflection of 
those moral, religious and social viewpoints which are the issues of 
contemporary action and reaction. The ideas, attitudes, the moods of 
our time, those factors which the historian of ideas rather than the 
historian of literary forms regards as truly valuable, are Miss Kaplan’s 
concern. Certainly it is more important to know a man’s essential 
emotional and intellectual complex than the technique of his sonnets 
or the quality of his blank verse. 
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“Philosophy in the Poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson” faces 
the right direction. Unfortunately the author either lacks principles of 
her own with which to compare and evaluate her subject, or she has 
operated under the unwritten law that a scholar may state but never 
judge. Greater awareness of traditional views in the problems of evil, 
chance, free will and the immortality of the soul would clarify many 
of the obscurities which carry over from Robinson to her own com- 
mentary.—F. X. C. 


Lyric Moderns, by Tom Boggs. Prairie City, Illinois: The Press of 
James A. Decker. 

Tom Boggs has been faithful to the lyric, in his fashion. His 
reputation, established by publication in 1937 of “51 Neglected Lyrics” 
and sustained a year later by his “Lyrics in Brief: 1300-1938,” is 
brought to sharper test in the present volume. “Lyric Moderns” is typo- 
graphically and in many other respects a tempting book. The fastidi- 
ous standards of craft and technique which readers have learned to 
expect from Mr. Boggs are expertly maintained. Gallant service is 
given in bringing to wider audience several distinctive new lyric voices, 
among them Esther Mathews of New York, John Ciardi of Kansas, and 
Mary Elizabeth Mahnkey, who writes in the spirit and idiom of the 
Missouri Ozarks. 

Ciardi’s “Night Freight, Michigan” and Malcolm Cowley’s “The 
Long Voyage” have the sting of experience. One of the best-turned 
bits in the books is by Boggs himself: 

The eye is like a fear, 

The mouth is like a cry, 
The hand is like a weapon,’ 
The brain is like a spy: 

like a flight the limbs, 

like a moth the breath; 
like the hunter, being— 
like the hunted, death. 

“Whatever it is, poetry is irreplaceable! and it is of sufficient value 
as long as it brings delight and revelation to the poet and to the percep- 
tive.” So exclaims the author in what might be term his prefatory 
apologia. Some of the most sharply perceptive will regret to detect in 
“Lyric Moderns” a certain taint. The coarseness of one or two of 
the opening poems is definitely repugnant, even to a non-Puritan. 
Catholic readers, shrinking from an effete naturalism, will wish that 
Tom Boggs were not so shy of the religious spirit. Being fond of him, 
they will feel hurt to find most of these poems spiritually as insipid as 
Dead Sea apples.—C. J. L. 
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Poetry and the Modern World, by David Daiches. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $2.00. 

Here is a quantitative and qualitative simplification of the poetry 
of the 20th century. As in his previous volume, “The Novel and 
the Modern World,” Mr. Daiches is never guilty of a complex criticism. 
Like many a philosophic criticism, his thematic unity is both strength 
and weakness: one understands thoroughly at the end that the central 
phenomenon of the last poetic forty years is the almost complete 
disappearance of a common intellectual and spiritual tradition, the 
consequent impossibility of a common treasury of acceptable poetic 
symbolism, and the various reactions to such a transitional crisis on 
the part of every poet and group from Hardy to Spender. 

Victorianism, despite surface indications to the contrary, had 
accepted its age; the first insinuation of the rejection of the current 
environment appears with William Morris the man, though the gesture 
of Morris the poet was basically one of acceptance. The poets of the 
Rhymers Club, devoted to the value of personal sensibility, were more 
definitely rejectors but still used the traditional poetic technique, and 
it was Hopkins who, impelled by “a strong personal problem” was most 
influential in revolutionizing form. For Hardy, sooner than the rest, 
“the Victorian value-scheme” had exploded while ““Housman’s plea for 
the functionlessness of art and scholarship .. . is the cry of a man for 
whom civilization has lost its value-pattern.” 

In turn Georgian poetry and Imagism are, for our critic, further 
facets of the same pattern, only with inverse reaction: for the former 
is an attempt at retrenchment through limitation of content, a compro- 
mising restriction of vision to the English country-side; while Imagism 
escapes the necessity of finding certainties by limiting itself to the new 
technique of the perfect redupulication of surface vision. Both were 
comfortable narrowings but war and post-war realizations made both 
intolerable. The following years took their name from “The Waste 
Land” of Eliot, whose aim was to order chaos but: “his preoccupation 
with tradition has finally landed him squarely in the past, and the 
younger English poets, whose eyes were earnestly scanning the future, 
came to regard him with the respect which is generally reserved for 
the great dead.” And as with Eliot, similarly with Yeats. “In his 
enthusiasm for the pattern that he was to impose upon experience he 
forgot about experience itself, so that while he retained his vigor he 
almost lost his humanity.” Finally typical men of the last years, such 
as Cecil Day Lewis, W. H. Auden, and Stephen Spender, feel more 
keenly than ever the complete disunity of modern attitudes; impressed 
by the “constant unstable equilibrium of Hopkins’s verse” and the 
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technique of the seventeenth-certury poets (both allow for a multiple 
vision and the fusion of opposite attitudes) they begin to look to the 
past for understanding but to a revolutionary future for remedy. 

Now severely universal and unified criticism such as this is in- 
evitably solid, is always extremely helpful, but very often becomes 
monotonous—especially when the critic has not himself the vantage- 
point of an attitude in the light of which he may be able, poet-wise, 
to fill out the words, pattern, values, certainties, conventions, attitudes, 
with some sense of the individuality these things may have. As for the 
failure of common attitudes and the consequent leaving of the poor 
poet in the lurch, we may very well exaggerate the uniqueness of the 
modern difficulty; in fact it has always been the function of society to 
supply only half of a common symbolism to the poet; the other half 
he has himself given. 

Still Mr. Daiches is nearly always right. Im vacuo rejection has 
been better than acceptance, while attitude, even revolutionary, is bet- 
ter than rejection. Why the new should take its cue from the Loyalist 
cause is another matter. But that is also a Catholic problem in which 
the Catholic poet shares and we cannot afford to be critics only. The 
danger of not helping in the Waste Land must be avoided. If this book 
contributes to smugness, alas! If it moves to self-consciousness, bet- 
ter.—W. F. L. 


Tuesday at Prime, by Mildred Whitney Stillman. Corawall-on-Hud- 
son, New York: The Idlewild Press. $1.00. 

Independence and courage in thinking has always been a charac- 
teristic of the work of Mildred Whitney Stillman, already known to 
SPIRIT readers as a poet of sincerity and true fervor. As in her earlier 
volume “Apology to My Neighbor,”—a better collection—“Tuesday at 
Prime” is marked by the same quality of idea. ‘Now close the door 
on the demanding world . . .,” she writes in “Sanctuary,” but this is 
far from her procedure for she lives in no ivory tower. Instead a quest- 
ing spirit leads her both physically and mentally abroad. And, although 
she may sometime fail in achieving the ultimate poetic end, she inevi- 
tably brings profound poetic perceptions and intuitions to all save a 
few of her concepts. It is true that in the section, here titled “Tragic 
Year,” she falls back into verse but it is her zealousness for truth and 
justice which, because she is doubtless too close to suffering made spirit- 
ually her own, betrays her as a poet but not as an individual of integrity. 

Other reviewers have pointed out the deep religious sensibilities of 
the major portion of her poetry, and one cannot escape the fact that 
they are the most prolific sources she taps. Rightly she indicates that 
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collective sin of mankind, in which every individual shares, as the root 
of evil in the world today. The most pertinent passage, which is not 
only the highest point in her book but truly memorable and lofty 
poetry, occurs in “In the Church of St. Mary the Virgin”: 

Shall we take heaven with a telescope, 

Or peace in any laboratory find? 

Forgive us, then, the arrogance of mind, 


That strong in intellect alone we hope 
To lift the misery of humankind. 


There, too, is indicated the way in “Return to the Church”: 


Now the lean years, the years of anxious watching 
Have trimmed the smoking wick to purer flame. 
Now penitent, I see at last your glory. 

I come to you, as once, a child I came. 


A special word, too, should be said for “Lament of a Protestant” in 
which she, perhaps overly concerned with the church as a human 
rather than a divine institution, bewails: “The shepherds lead so many 
ways. The wolves are running free.” Indeed Mildred Whitney Still- 
man has gone on pilgrimages of the spirit and one can rejoice even on 
those occasions when her ardor is not entirely equiposed with full poetic 
artistry.—J. G. B. 


Word-Hoard, by Margaret Williams. New York: Sheed and Ward. 
$4.00. 

Neither translations of Old English literary monuments nor his- 
tories of the Anglo-Saxon period in England are lacking in this book- 
tidden age, but volumes such as ““Word-Hoard,” which presents the 
early poems together with their backgrounds in early Germanic and 
English civilization, are still welcome. Other attempts have of course 
been made to render once more understandable the early singers in our 
literature—especially the Beowulf scope—but the average student still 
peers no farther. back than Chaucer. “Word-Hoard” helps to extend 
this limit to the days of Caedmon, Cynewulf and the nameless ones who 
made Chaucer possible. Not written for the scholar, yet in itself schol- 
arly, the book is meant for use by those students or general readers 
whose interest is rather literary than philological. It tells what little is 
known of the Old English period, completely and with no little interest, 
translating the poems as part of a continuous exposition and showing 
in its several chapters the development of Old English poetry under 
Christian influence. The translations themselves, though not entire, 
are faithfully done, rendered in a close approximation of the original 
rhythm and given at sufficient length to establish both the message 
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and the flavor of the original. The whole is written with an intelligent 
enthusiasm.—J. D. A. 


Prospice: 1940, by Walter Wood Adams. New York: The Fine Editions 
Press. 

Listeners sensitive to fresh new voices will welcome this shy volume. 
What it lacks in size it supplies in spirit. Against the brashness of so 
much modern versemaking it brings into quiet relief the eloquence of 
a young writer who dares to reach away from moral and intellectual 
confusion. 

There are scarcely twenty poems in this sheaf, but each is sharp 
with hunger for justice and healing. They are poems of aspiration, not 
of exasperation. They have captured whisperings and auscultations re- 
served for the clean of heart. There is, to be sure, a troubled aware- 
ness of “the pathos and the pain” which mark the spirit’s vigil in a 
world wracked by needless cruelty. But the note is never despairing. 
This author has secrets which the secularists have lost. His poems are 
reticent. The convictions surge up as if out of silences. But he makes 
it sufficiently clear that he measures things by “three tall crosses stand- 
ing; and three figures, still.” 

The several sonnets show a surprisingly finished technique, al- 
though a word of caution might have guarded against the overuse of one 
or two words, such as “muted,” which have become somewhat shop- 
worn poetically. With richer experience, Walter Wood Adams will 
gather vigor and rate increasing attention.—C. J. L. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

To the Editor—When A. M. Sullivan stated that “Lorca himself is a 
better poet than his eulogists because there is nothing of political opin- 
ion in his lyric poetry” in his scholarly article, ““The Burden of Pegasus,” 
he wrote what inevitably must be written about most “social-vision” 
verse. The eulogists of Lorca are brothers—or should one say step- 
brothers?—of the grammar grade bards who write laborious and un- 
certain epics to “Our President” and “Our Country.” 

True, the eulogists are moved by the life of one they admire. 
True, they are moved to poetic—or unpoetic—utterance. But it is 
something like Mr. Kelly of Chicago and his inimitable Quiz Kids when 
the conductor asked each contestant to write a poem about him. And 
one of the gentleman’s eulogists wrote that the genial, bald-headed 
Mr. Kelly was always there because he didn’t have to stop and comb 
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his hair. And that makes more sense than the statements by the sad, 
disillusioned, smug, overly-educated young men of “today’s” poetry. 
Note other dated verse. 

But after the critic recovers from his precocious urge to taunt his 
fellow writers he sees nothing facetious in the prostitution of the art 
of letters; he feels nothing ascendant in the pessimism that character- 
izes so much “‘social-vision” literature; he feels, in short, nothing but 
the incoherent utterances of souls in chaos, nothing but the stumblings 
of hearts wedding the poverty of the times with the poverty of their 
own repellent beliefs. The cursing step-children claw their minds, the 
ragged urchins tear their hearts, and the still small voices of idealism 
are momentarily lost in the crazy chorus of frustration. Verily, it is a 
cave-dwelling beast with which energetic beauty must do battle.— 
Joseph Joel Keith. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

To the Editor—I like your A. M. Sullivan’s work. He may belong to 
the weaker sex, but I don’t think so because he is one of the few vital, 
strong and far seeing poets on your list. I wish that he, or some of you 
down there, would write a book on “What the Church Has Done for 
Civilization in Latin America.” If you only knew what Catholic stu- 
dents in mixed study clubs have to take—and if you only tried almost 
everywhere to purchase a Catholic author’s books on the republics down 
there, you would see the great void we have—and yet the Latin Ameri- 
cans will be about our only customers.—Jennie M. Flynn. 


Fort Ord, Calif. 

To the Editor—Half a year ago I sent you a letter from my home in 
Ohio, asking you to send me a sample copy of SPIRIT. I stated that 
if I found myself unable to subscribe for it, I would at least pay for 
the issue sent me. You were obliging enough to send me a copy of 
SPIRIT, but cigcumstances kept me from fulfilling the promise I made 
you. I regret that I kept you waiting for months since I realize that 
even such little things—combined—contrive to make or break a venture. 

I received my first soldi¢r pay yesterday—and immediately pre- 
pared to wipe out the debt which I made it my duty not to forget. 
Enclosed is fifty cents in cash which I consider hardly adequate to cover 
the worth of the favor done me. I am very enthusiastic about the 
quality of your magazine and don’t subscribe to it only because of my 
poor financial standing. However, I pray that God bless it and also 
give me an opportunity to become better acquainted with it.—Pvt. 7th 
Signal Corps. 
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